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LET'S BE NAIVE 

Naive enough to take a Conference Resolution seriously. Now that the 
Canadian Conference on Education has paid its due to ritual, the less 
glamourous job of implementation can begin. And in this work, adult 
educatior has a heavy responsibility. 

Says Resolution 19 : 

‘Whereas there is great need at the present time for recogniz...7 the 
importance and value of adult education programs as a major aspect of 
education in Canada, and 

‘Whereas in order to give every encouragement to individual and 
group efforts in adult education, it is imperative that we make systematic 
and continuous financial support available to bona fide adult education 
programs in Canada, and 

‘Whereas we have no desire to interfere with. but only to supple- 
ment adult education activities now being carried on in a number of 
the provinces ; 

‘Therefore be it resolved that we go on record as favouring : 

‘(a) the provision of a national adult educational fund to be sup- 
ported by regular government grants, particularly federal grants ; 

‘(b) the drawing up of suitable criteria which would ensure the 
fund being used for genuine adult education purposes ; 

‘(c) the establishment of a national board or committee as the 
responsible body for administering the fund ; 

‘And further be it resolved that consideration be given to accepting 
contributions from private and other sources provided there is no in- 
fringement in the autonomy of the fund.’ 

A cynic might assume that all conferences pass resolutions ; but 
that these are not necessarily to be acted upon. But in this particular 
instance, the luxury of cynicism cannot be afforded. 

Ja the absence of direct federal financial aid, the ca Ar, national 
voluntary co-ordinating body for adult education, has kept itself alive 
in a somewhat precarious fashion. Its early philosophy cf ‘privileged 
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helping ‘underprivileged’ is still indispensable to secure public interest 
and support. But, like many social work agencies, the attention of the 
CAAE is more and more focussed on an urban middle-class which is 
economically able to pay for services rendered. This emphasis leads, in 
its turn, straight into another dilemma —the traditional attitude that 
education ought always to be free. (Social work at least has the psy- 
chiatrist in private practice as a standard against which counselling 
services for the middle-class may be measured)! 

Over the years, the c AA E's appeal on philanthropic grounds, while 
loyally met, has not raised sufficient funds to operate in ac- 
cordance with the high standards of free education, as demonstrated 
in the public school system. The only course open to the Association is 
to supplement its small ‘core’ budget with grants from American foun- 
dations. There is no question about the gratitude of the Association or 
the debt it owes to these foundations. Yet their generous gifts do not 
solve the central dilemma — the development of a strong administrative 
base which can support the wide experimentation which the foundation 
grants prescribe. 

While the caae has continued to maintain its interest in rural 
adult education, the more recent inclusion of programs directed towards 
the urban middle-class has created a new financial problem. The city 
person expects to be entertained in pleasant surroundings while he learns, 
all of which is expensive and increasingly devoid of ‘self-improvement’. 
At the same time, more and more commercial or semi-commercial enter- 
prises (with more money to spend than the ca AE and with no inhibitions 
about free education) are cashing in on the ‘education for leisure’ market. 
And as the adult educator acquires (and is expected to acquire) pro- 
fessional post-graduate training ; as he uses his skills more and more 
with well-to-do city people, will he be content to accept forever a lower 
status and financial insecurity on an altruistic rationale? What is the 
alternative ? 

Resolution 19, if it is to be implemented, calls for tough thinking 
of a kind that there has been, hitherto, some reluctance to undertake. 
What, for instance, is meant by ‘bona fide adult education programs’? 
An answer to this question cannot by-pass consideration of professional 
standards, as regards both work and personnel. Would the ca ar favour 
some curtailment of its freedom, uncertain though it be, for the sake of 
more sustaining financial support from government in its own country as 
well as from foundations abroad? Will the movement benefit from — or 
be harmed by — re-definition of its functions in the light of new clientele 
and added responsibilities? 

The ca ae has, for so many years, endured a hand-to-mouth exis- 
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tence that it now seems infinitely less difficult to think up another idea 
or to float one more project than to face up to its crucial need (especially 
when the BNA Act hovers in the background). But twenty-odd years of 
effort for more efficient services, for expansion of program, have shown 
that virtue, while it may be its own reward, has certainly not been re- 
warded over-generously in the cold, cold world. 

Surely those responsi+'= for Resolution 19 had more in their minds 
than the mere inclusion of adult education a:uong the Resolutions. The 
March 12, 1958, Minutes of the Steering Committee, Canadian Con- 
ference on Education, suggest a small Executive Committee and a larger 
‘Consultative Committee of the Canadian Conference on Education’ to 
be responsible for continuing organization. While immediate prospects 
of large scale federal aid may seem none too bright, adult education 
should not use this as an excuse to avoid the perhaps thankless job of 
trying all possible avenues. One or two important changes have occurred 
since Confederation ! There is now a Canada Council, a National Com- 
mission for UN ES C 0, federal grants for universities — and Resolution 19 ! 

Implementation of this Resolution calls for understanding, support, 
and, if necessary, prodding, from all Canadian adult educators. In the 
current context, it is just not good enough to assume that some vague 
‘Jo’ will look after adult education’s interests. Even at the risk of appear- 
ing naive, adult educators should see to it that Resolution 19 bears some 
concrete relation to their particular reality. 








PROFILE: 
JOHN MADSEN 


E. A. Corbett 





One lovely summer afternoon in August 1952 several hwidred people 
gathered at the John Madsen Folk School in Unionville to pay tribute to 
the memory of a widely-known and much loved Canadian citizen. They 
sat on the grass and on chairs under the apple trees in front of a wide 
platform built for the occasion. 

John Madsen’s body had been buried a few weeks before near his 
old home in Denmark ; but the spirit of the man as we knew him was 
here with us at Cherry Hill farm. The hymns that were sung and the 
tributes paid by sev eral speakers were moving and appropriate enough ; 
but the tears on a hundred faces were there because John himself was 
there and everyone who had known him well was aware of it. 

This was one of the happiest men I have ever known, but his 
happiness was something more than the delight a man takes in his 
family, the success of his business, and the fulfillment of his dreams. It 
was the sort of thing Masefield talked about in his great epic poem 
The Everlasting Mercy — “The glory of the lighted mind’. 


THE EARLY YEARS 

John Madsen came to Canada from a farm home in Denmark in 1929 
at the very bottom of the depression when, in every city and town in 
Canada, men were walking the streets in the weary and fruitless search 
for employment. He spent his first two years in Canada with his brother, 
Borge, on a farm in Prince Edward Island. But this was a man with a 
dream and passion for its fulfillment. He had been brought up on a farm 
and studied scientific agriculture at one of Denmark's agricultural 
colleges. He had also been graduated in physical education from a 
Danish folk school and out of 200 students he was one of the top twenty- 
four graduates in gymnastics and folk-dancing. He then advanced on 
scholarships to spend two years at a Danish cavalry school where he 
became an expert in precision riding, drills and jumping. It was only 
natural, then, that much as he loved P.E.I., his mind was fixed on wider 
fields and a chance to make his dream of a folk school in Canada come 
true. In 1932 he came to Toronto. Men were still walking the streets and 
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for the first year John Madsen worked as gardener and general handy 
man, and had a part-time job as teacher of gymnastics and general 
physical fitness at the Central ymca and at Upper Canada College. 
Soon after he rented a gym at the Church of All Nations and started 
classes for young men and women. 

Meanwhile the girl who was to become his wife had arrived in 
Toronto. Betty Hansen had gone from a farm home in Denmark, only 
a few miles from where John had been born, to the Academy of Art in 
Copenhagen; and on graduation had taken second place in a class of 
one hundred. She was a skilled designer in pottery and other crafts and 
found work almost at once after her arrival. 

John Madsen was now teaching at three different institutions, the 
ymca, Upper Canada College and the Church of All Nations, but he 
still wanted a place of his own and with characteristic faith and daring 
he opened the John Madsen Institute of Recreation and Physical Educa- 
tion — at 56 Wellesley Street in the basement of the Church of the 
Deaf and Mute. 

Shortly after this John and Betty who had met at a Danish church 
became engaged and John had a new incentive to venture forth in a 
business of his own. Soon his school on Wellesley Street was over- 
whelmed with students. He still kept up his work at the ymca and at 
Upper Canada College, but more and more he was occupied with his 
Institute. He was not happy about his gym equipment and decided to 
make his own. He designed and made blue-prints of what ie wanted 
and was fortunate in finding a highly skilled Roumanian carpenter who 
could fashion his designs. Thus with small beginnings began the factory 
for the manufacture of gymnasium and general recreational equipment 
which has become internationally known and which sells its product 
throughout the English-speaking world. 


DANISH INTERLUDE 

Just when he was getting well-established in his new school, word came 
from Denmark that his beloved mother was about to undergo a serious 
operation. Then followed an adventure which illustrates the indomitable 
spirit and courage of this remarkable man. Every cent he owned was 
tied up in his new venture, but John Madsen immediately cabled home 
‘I am on my way, keep your chin up’. With only ten dollars in his pocket 
he hitch-hiked to Denmark. 

He had heard there was often « chance of driving a new car for 
General Motors; so his first jump was to Oshawa; from there he drove in 
style to Montreal and was paid $10.00 for the delivery. From Montreal 
he hiked to Saint John, N.B. There he got a list of the ships due to sail 
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for Europe, and after several refusals he secured a job as second cook on 
a Norwegian freighter; and a few weeks later sailed into the harbour 
at Trondheim, just across the straits from Denmark. He was paid for his 
work, and a few days later he was home with more money in his pocket 
that he had on leaving Canada. After his mother had recovered, Madsen 
went for several weeks to Neil Buck’s school for a short post-graduate 
course in physical education. 

While there he worked out plans whereby he was to arrange tours 
and short courses of six weeks duration for Canadian physical education 
teachers. If he could get from twenty to tweny-four Canadians to make 
the trip, Buck agreed to put on the courses in English. Now he was 
ready to return to Canada, and he was going to hitch-hike his way home. 

He went to Copenhagen and visited the offices of the Danish- 
American Steamship lines. He told the manager that if he would give 
him a chance to work his way to New York, he would in turn bring his 
prospective Canadian students to Denmark on one cf their ships. On the 
first boat leaving Copenhagen John was assistant purser. He had reason 
to be proud of his adventure — he had crossed the Atlantic twice, travelled 
a bit ii Denmark, studied at Neil Buck’s school, visited his family and 
arrived in Toronto with $200 in his purse. 


THE PLANT FLOWERS 

On September 11, 1935, John and Betty Hansen were married and that 
was the best thing that ever happened to either of them. No two people 
could have been better equipped for the work that lay immediately 
ahead of them. 

They rented a small apartment and that fall John Madsen’s first 
advertisement as a manufacturer of gymnasium equipment appeared 
in school publications and ymca _ journals across Canada. Betty aud 
Tohn were now in partnership. She gave up her job as a designer and 
undertook the bookkeeping and typing business of the home, the gym- 
nasium and the factory. John was busier than ever. He was teaching at 
the University of Toronto, at Upper Canada College, daily nooa classes 
at the ymca, afternoon classes at an aluminum factory, running short 
courses for physical education and Park and Play-ground Instructors at 
his Institute; as well as supervising the work in the factory. 

Meanwhile in his Wellesley Street Institute some five classes of 
gymnastics and folk-dancers were perfecting their art, and John Madsen 
decided the time had come for a public demonstration of their skills. 
With typical daring he engaged Massey Hall and there were weeks of 
costume making, practising and promotion. The dancing slippers were 
not satisfactory so new dancing sandals were designed and turned over 
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to the factory for making. The demonstration was an enormous success. 

Two months later John and Betty took their first group of twenty- 
four young Canadians to Denmark for a six weeks course at the famous 
Neil Buck school of physical education — then on to the Olympic Games 
in Berlin before returning to Canada. It was early fall when John Madsen 
and Betty got back to Toronto and the Institute was opened again and 
soon filled with students. More space was needed so the Madsens rented 
a spacious c'1 house not far from the Wellesley Street establishment. 
It was badly in need of repair but they went at it with paint and wall- 
paper, and soon had a seven-roomed house, a part of which was to be 
used for mar.ufacturing equipment. 

But as soon as the job was finished the landlord gave them two 
weeks to move out or to pay an exhorbitant rent. So they had to find 
a new home. But they were over the hill and making ends meet when 
disaster overtook them in the shape of a fire which destroyed the factory 
and gymnasium, their home and almost everything they owned; and 
they had to start all over again. 

With a bank loan another place for the factory was found and 
equipped on Church Street and the job of rehabilitation went on. There 
is not space here to tell the Madsen story in detail, but when the war 
came on and for the next few years floods of orders for gymnasium 
equipment and skis began to pour into the Madsen factory on Church 
Street trom every part of the British Commonwealth. 

The eldest daughter Britta was born about this time, and with 
the factory running night and day the apartment occupied by the 
Madsens was needed, and a house was found on the outskirts of the 
city and the family moved into its first real home. But this was only a 
stop over, for John Madsen still nourished his dream of a farm home 
and factory in the country where a real folk school could be developed. 
During the second world war John was adviser in gymnastics to the 
Department of National Defense and served as head of the Danish 
Division of the Ontario Relief and Spitfire Fund. For this work he was 
given the Danish Peace Medal and invited to a personal interview with 
King Frederick IX of Denmark. In addition to all his activities, Madsen 
was now giving courses in recreational schools in Montreal and Hamilton. 
The man’s physical stamina was unbelievable, for he never appeared 
to be the least bit weary or over-drawn. 


A REAL FOLK SCHOOL AT LAST 

Meanwhile the two Madsens searched the countryside for the kind of 

farm that would be suitable for folk-school and factory. In 1945 they 

found what they wanted on Highway No 7 half-way between Unionville 
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and Markham. 

Cherry Hill Farm consisted of a one hundred acre farm, a spacious 
old farm house about a hundred years old, and an enormeus barn with 
a piggery, cow stables and horse stables. 

They bought the property for $11,500 and next spring moved into 
their new home. At once a planned program of alterations began, and 
today with its modern factory, the old farm-house turned into one of the 
most attractive modern homes I have ever been in, and the big barn with 
its encrmous dance floor, its dining-room, dormitories, lounge andi craft 
shops, the whole establishment must be one of the most efficieut and 
comfortable of its kind in North America. 

Now the folk school John and Betty Madsen had dreamed of could 
get under way. The sale of their home for $10,000 more than they had 
paid for it, plus the sale of the city factory for $19,000, gave the Madsens 
enough capital to put $25,000 into the building of the factory and meet 
the costs of alterations on the house and the barn. 

The first year on the farm another child, Karen, was born and four 
years later Anne-lis was born and there were now three girls, Britta, 
Karen and the baby Anne-lis. It would have been easier now to take a 
breathing spell, and continue the work of alteration and building for a 
few years longer. But John Madsen couldn't wait to get his school 
under way. 

‘This very fall, he said to Betty, ‘we can start our school, using 
the factory and its big work-benches for the craft-work, and the up-stairs 
for recreation.’ 

A lot of thought and planning was necessary, but in October 1946 the 
classes were announced for Saturday afternoons from 2 to 8 p.m., and 
Tuesday evenings from 7 to 11. Arts and crafts would be offered as an 
afternoon program, and a recreational session on Tuesday evenings. The 
question remained — would people come? There was to be a $4.00 fee 
to cover expenses of wood-carving, pewter-work, weaving and shop-work. 

Thirty to forty people came the first Saturday and the course wound 
up with sixty in regular attendance at afternoon and night classes. 

From the start the very best instructors available were employed. 
Such men as Alfred Perry were among the finest craftsmen in Canada. 

Since that time the big barn has been extended, the old concrete- 
based stancheons have been cleared out of the stables and a large room 
forty foot by forty with a fine new floor and ceiling took its place. Dormi- 
tories for forty people were added and at the south end of the building a 
cosy lounge with huge fireplace provided a delightfully warm and cosy 
meeting place for the students to relax, sing, listen to lectures and hold 
discussion. The huge top floor had been turned into an auditorium and 
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dance floor with a fine stage at the north end for the procuction of plays. 
The whole building was electrically equipped and had a fine modern 
kitchen to serve meals in the long craft shop. 


A LIVING TRIBUTE 

Now that the school was established and the factory running at full 
capacity, John and Betty decided the time had come for a good long 
holiday. Leaving the children with a house-keeper and nurse, they left 
Malton Airport for Europe on their first real honeymoon. This was in the 
summer of 1952. 

A week before they left, the Fourth Annual Folk Festival was held 
at Cherry Hill Farm. There were several hundred people present, and 
it was the final crowning reward for the long years of struggle. 

There were groups of people in native costumes present from many 
lands, from the Middle East, Ethiopia and Israel; Finns and Scots, 
Bavarians, Americans and Canadians. Native dances and singing went 
on all day on the big stage under the apple trees. 

The Madsens left for Europe by air, spent several days in Paris, 
then on to Switzerland, and at last to Denmark. They arrived in Copen- 
hagen late in the afternoon, and after they had found a place to stay — 
always difficult in Copenhagen unless arrangements have been made long 
in advance — they went out into the familiar streets of their lovely home- 
land capitai. 

They had decided to have dinner at one of the many attractive 
side-walk cafés for which Copenhagen is famous. As they sat waiting 
for their dinner and happily watching the passing crowd, John 
said he had a touch of indigestion and went to the men’s wash-room. 
A moment later Betty heard an ambulance drive up to the café and 
saw a man being carried out on a stretcher. A moment later the pro- 
prietor of the restaurant came through calling, ‘Is there an American 
lady here?’ He was carrying John’s hat and cane. Within a few minutes 
Betty reached the hospital, but John had gone on to other worlds and 
other dreams. Later she said, ‘One minute he was with me and the next 
minute he was with God’. 

Only a woman of enormous courage and pivround religious faith 
could have come through the next few weeks with the outward calm 
and inner strength shown by Betty Madsen. There were the final cere- 
monies and burial in the little country cemetery near John’s home ; the 
flight home alone to her three little girls, and finally the ceremony we 
have described at the beginning of this story. Everyone who has visited 
the John Madsen Folk School during the past five years will know with 
what courage Betty has carried on the program John had built up in the 
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factory and the folk school. New dormitories, work shops and study rooms 
have been added to the school and the business of the factory has 
steadily expanded. The weekly program of folk-dancing, folk-singing, craft- 
work, drama production, discussion panels, lectures and summer and 
winter conferences has continued and expanded until this year. 

But the work John started twenty-five years ago on Wellesley Street 
as a lone pioneer in this field is now recognized as a basic part of any 
program of education for leisure. There are now dozens of district folk- 
schools in the province of Ontario and in other parts of Canada. Recrea- 
tional Directors everywhere are carrying on the same kind of programs 
that the Madsens started so long ago. 

Besides, the character of the community in the country around 
Cherry Hill Farm has changed from a farming to a suburban one. There 
is not now’ the same need for the kind of program the Madsens developed 
there as there was ten years ago. 

The school will go on but the nature of its services will change. 
Betty has decided, and I think wisely, to make Cherry Hill Farm into a 
conference and folk school week-end retreat centre for interdenomina- 
tional groups. One thing is quite certain, the folk school John Madsen 
dreamed of during his short life-time is a splendid reality, and it will 
continue as a training-centre and retreat for workers in adult education 
for many years to come. 


Dr Corbett, Director of the Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
1934-51, is the author of many books and articles. His most recent best- 
seller is ‘We Have With Us Tonight’, an account of his life-time experi- 
ences in Canadian adult education. 
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AN INTERVIEW 
WITH 
CHRISTOPHER CHAPMAN 





FROM A LOST WORLD 

Many of us would agree with Christopher Chapman when he talks of his 
philosophy—of man’s relation to nature, and of his need for the spiritual 
renewal which is part of a man when he lives close to nature. The twen- 
tieth century has seen the mass emigration from the land, the break-up 
of the small community, industrialization, and the destruction and dis- 
location of two world wars. Man has grown away from the land —in 
doing so he has upset the delicate balance of nature, and has acquired 
a ‘city soul’. He has lost his intuitive response to the natural elements, 
the wind, the rain and the seasons. In a generation the spirit of the 
pioneers has died, except in the more remote communities ; and we turn 
to them with envious eyes, for we have failed to recreate a substitute in 
our so called civilized world. 

Christopher Chapman’s is not the approach of the naturalist, who 
examines and analyses, but of a man responding to the beauty of nature, 
its cruelty, its strength and its eternal simplicity. He is a nature poet, 
using the rich medium of film to express his own response and to bring 
to us, the audience, a glimpse of its riches and variety. Among the poets 
he would find himself at home with Wordsworth —in the world of the 
cinema, his path would touch at times that of Arne Sucksdorff, who made 
The Great Adventure, and more closely that of Robert Flaherty, the 
creator of Nanook of the North, Man of Aran and Louisiana Story ; with 
him he shares a concern to restore harmony between civilized man and 
nature. To both Sucksdorff and Flaherty, as with Christopher Chapman, 
film is their chosen language, and their films are personal in a way rarely 
known on the screen. Few of us ever stop to realize how grateful we 
should be to the rare artists who have lifted film above the level of the 
crafts and given it a claim to take its place among the arts. 

Without them films would be interesting, ecu Nite or instruc- 
tional, but could claim no stature or permanence. 

And this stature and permanence has been achiev a despite, rather 
than with the co-operation of the machinery of the film industry. 

It is an indictment of the film industry and of society at large, that 
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so few have had the opportunity to produce these personal films, because, 
for the most part, it has not been lack of will or ability on the part of the 
film makers themselves, but of opportunity. 


HEIR OF A RENOWNED TRADITION 

In 1952 Vittorio de Sica produced Umberto D. Though regarded as an 
uncommercial film in the eyes of the film industry, it is one of the greatest 
films ever produced, and represents the peak of what has become known 
as the neo-realist school in Italy, which has given us Bicycle Thieves, 
Shoeshine, etc. But who will take the risk of financing such ventures ? 
De Sica has been heard to say: ‘Umberto D was financed out of my 
bad acting.’ He is fortunate to possess two talents, and that one can be 
measured in hard cas};. 

Christopher Chapman was born in Toronto. He disclaims having 
shown any scholastic abiltiy as a child, and his early ambition was to be 
a garageman. At high school he studied art, and then joined an 
advertising firm — his $11.79 job as he calls it, because that was 
his first week's pay. His talents were particularly directed to three-dimen- 
sional design and paper sculpture. His interest in cars continued and he 
took a course in car design from a correspondence schocl in Detroit, and 
his aim was to design the perfect functional automobile. From his savings 
he bought a large amount of literature on automobile design— and a 
1930 Pierce-Arrow Phaeton. This was the Rolls Royce of America, and a 
classic in automobile design. He still has people writing to him from all 
over North America wanting to buy it. Many people will remember these 
cars in the films of that period, and it was used in Toronto for adver- 
tising the film Cheaper by the Dozen. A passerby once commented: 
‘Reminds me of my gangster days.’ 

There is a time for each of us to stand still and take stock. What 
am I doing ? Why am I doing it? Do I want to continue ? 

Christopher Chapman says: ‘I left my advertising job in the city, 
and decided to take the plunge. I lived for a year in a cottage on Lake 
Simcoe. Here, with an extremely limited amount of film, I could learn 
to use a movie camera, and more important, I could feel close to nature. 
The Seasons, or as it was first called, Nature’s Solitude, was created as 
an experiment. I wanted to see what could be done with a very simple 
subject, and how much one could make the subject seem new again. 
The farm land on which I lived and made The Seasons was the place 
I had been more or less brought up, so I knew it in every mood and from 
every angle. This is why The Seasons is probably the most personal film 
I will ever make.’ 

Perfecting and distributing the film is the main problem of the 
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amateur film maker. Although he can sometimes afford some of the 
materiais needed in making the film, he cannot meet the heavy technical 
costs required to give the film the polish that is so necessary to audiences 
accustomed to the technical perfection of the Hollywood product. 

‘The completion and distribution of The Seasons would probably 
never have been possible had it not been for Imperial Oil, and in par- 
ticular for Gerry Moses. He saw the film, more or less in its entirety, but 
because of technical costs, uncompleted ; he warmly recommended it to 
the management.’ 

Imperial Oil should be congratulated on its enlightened policy with 
respect to the sponsoring of films of this kind. In this they stand beside 
the Ceylon Tea Propaganda Board which sponsored the famous Song 
of Ceylon in the earl’ 1930's. Whereas most companies feel that the 
films they sponsor should in some way be related to their product, 
Imperial Oil have considered their intrinsic merit to be sufficient 
justification. » 4 


7 
- ole 


POETRY OF THE CAMERA 

The Seasons traces a complete year — it expresses the affection 
of someone responding to well-loved and familiar places, yet responding 
always with a freshness, as some scenes arrest our attention and ‘flash 
upon our inward eye.’ Sometimes it is a dramatic moment, as in the shots 
photographed from the roots of the trees, swaying in the wind, sometimes 
lyrical, with the statuesque beauty of snow, sometimes the gentle rhythm 
of a branch lapped by the waves. As Clyde Gilmour has said : ‘Seldom 
have I ever seen and heard the flutter of a wing, the burble of a clarinet, 
the crest of a tree, the humming of strings and the splashing of waters 
all commingled and making sense together on the motion-picture screen.’ 
It is not surprising that The Seasons won the Canadian Film Award as the 
Film of the Year, and other awards. 

More recently the Quetico Foundation and the Department of Lands 
and Forests co-operated with Christopher Chapman to enable him to 
produce Quetico. Quetico Provincial Park — over a million acres — lies on 
the border of Ontario and Minnesota. Probably few Canadians have 
visited, or even know of this virgin heritage. There are no roads or 
buildings — apart from a few ranger cabins —and it is as wild now as it 
was in the days when the explorers, traders and travellers passed through 
with their vovageurs in their busy passage to and from the Great Lakes 
and the rivers of the West. The rock drawings provide some hints and 
record of the ancient inhabitants of the area. Like The Seasons, Quetico 
is a ‘mood’ film. “Instead of an information film I wanted to try and 
capture the spirit of the wilderness and to see if I could emotionally 
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project the audience into that country and that way of life.’ That he has 
succeeded is shown by a comment which almost echoes his own words : 

don’t think I have ever been taken into a country as I have with 
Quetico.’ 

Apart from the change of emphasis from the personal to the grand 
scale required for this type of country, the big difference between The 
Seasons and Quetico is the introduction of a human being. There are 
two reasons : ‘I did not want to come too close to The Seasons’, and, more 
important, ‘On seeing Quetico Park I realized that it was very necessary 
to relate the person to it. This would give the park its proper scale and 
help to include the audience in the experience.’ The canoeist was Bill 
Mason from Winnipeg. “Bill and I had only met briefly on two occasions 
before we set out on this project, and I did not know how it would 
work out. With this kind of film, and made under these circumstances, 
this was of vital importance. I was indeed fortunate, for Bill fitted in 
extremely well both as 2 companion and as a part of the film. In the 
one canoe seen in the film, we carried ourselves, all our supplies, in- 
cluding food, sound recorder, tilm and camera equipment. Portages were 
anything but easy. The weather was continually bad, and as I was so 
involved with the production of the film, the extra jobs like preparing 
the meals mostly fell on Bill.’ 

Quetico brings us the lakes, the bleakness and beauty of winter, the 
rivers, the rapids and waterfalls, the shy deer, the birds, the rock carv- 
ings and the haunting memory of the voyageurs— the men famous for 
their incredible strength, endurance and paddling songs. 

A distinctive feature of both The Seasons and Quetico has been his 
sparing use of commentary — or rather his wisdom in knowing that well 
chosen images speak for themselves — as ‘a good play needs no epilogue’. 
In The Seasons, as Clyde Gilmour has said: ‘Chapman frames his shots 
with an artist’s feeling for mood, depth and space, yet the film is much 
more than a series of beautiful “stills” . . . the invisible narrator does not 
talk at all after the opening minute or ma o. Thus we are spared any risk 
of being exposed to the sort of coy and fatuous “commentary” which 
often goes wit’: commercial movies about Mother Nature and her crea- 
tures’. In Quetico a ‘creeper’ title at the beginning of the film gives 
some essential information about the park, followed by a very short 
commentary. 


Because it is easier and requires less from the artist, most films are 
made with a full commentary which answers all the questions and covers 
the blemishes and inadequacies. Its omission places more responsibility 
on the visuals, editing and music, for, although they may not like them, 
audiences are used to commentaries. The poetic film pays us the com- 
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pliment of assuming that we still have enough imagination to bridge the 
gap between the visuals on the screen and reality. 


THE CAMERA ARTIST SPEAKS 
We seldom have an opportunity of catching a glimpse of the artist at 
work, but here Christopher Chapman gives us his comments : 


The Camera. 

‘The camera to me is much like the brush of a painter. Every movement 
should be as direct as the artist with his brush. Through his brush the 
artist interprets what he sees and feels. Because the camera is portraying 
reality the artist is creating through a fluid medium. He must “feel” the 
medium until it becomes part of him.’ 


Editing. 

Closely related to the visuals, particularly in this type of film, is editing. 
Good editing may pass almost unnoticed, but any awkward cut will 
quickly jar and destroy the mood. 

‘The editing of Quetico became the biggest task. There was no 
adventure to follow, and no information to be given out. Through the 
editing I tried to capture a feeling of Quetico by rhythm and pace. To 
establish this dramatic country I began with static shots of the area 
under varying conditions. Then the song of the voyageurs to sweep the 
audience into the country — to be lost again in a distant scenic shot. In 
contrast to this busy sweeping sequence (accompanied by the voyageur’s 
song), the frozen stillness of winter follows, to portray the passing of 
this era. Like the beginning of the film this commences with static winter 
shots slowly moving into a snowstorm, and building up to a climax with 
the tumbling boiling rapids that are never silent even in the deep freeze 
of winter. I am not necessarily trying to craw people to Quetico— in 
winter in this sequence — but this dramatic side is so much a part of it 
that it completes the picture to feel the hidden frozen loneliness. 

‘The winter sequence leads us into the rock drawings— the only 
surviving signs of life of Quetico’s early inhabitants. It was not possible 
in so short a film to dwell long on this interesting subject, but a glimpse 
was necessary to heighten the mood and drama of the film. 

‘The rest of the film deals with the canoeist today—the modern 


voyageur.’ 

The relation and juxtaposition of the shots becomes more apparent 
as one gets to know the film—like a good poem we are rewarded at 
each screening. We see, for instance, Bill Mason paddling the canoe 
carefully and quietly, followed by a shot of a deer almost hidden by the 
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woods — this is the way a canoeist would approach an animal lest he 
frighten it. 

The camera and editing are used in Quetico to keep the audience 
in a state of expectation ; this technique has two effects —for some it 
briags fear of the unknown, for others it heightens their excitement and 
curiosity. 


Music. 

‘Music is of extra importance in these films because there is no story, 
action or voice to hold the audience. The selection of music and visual 
is very critical, for if the two do not harmonize or complement each 
other the audience will be jarred rather than taken into the experience. 

‘In making The Seasons | had in the back of my mind the music of 
Delius’ Song of the High Hills, but being an amateur I did not know the 
problems or expense involved in obtaining the rights to use recorded 
music on film. I resorted to the library of stock music. This was a big 
let-down but an interesting one, for I had a new problem. I had to re- 
cut the film to fit the music I could obtain.’ 

Anyone who has had experience in film production knows the dis- 
appointment and difficulties this can involve. 

‘For Quetico a score was composed by a young Toronto 
musician and composer, Leon Zuckert and played by a twenty-seven piece 
symphony o-chestra. (The Quetico Suite has now been arrar “ed for a 
full symphony orchestra, and is to conducted by Walter Susskind). Leon 
Zuckert did not visit Quetico, but he was sent the film and a day-to- 
day diary to give him the background and atmosphere. Feeling strongly 
the need for a perfect blend, Christopher Chapman did not want modern 
music, for Quetico is not modern. In such an old and timeless land, this 
would have been shallow and out of place. A classical score was called 
for, and this Mr Zuckert ably provided. 


Both The Seasons and Quetico (although the latter has not yet been 
released, it has been shown at a few private screenings) have aroused 
interest and been considerably praised. James Card, the curator of motion 
pictures at George East House, for instance, referred to one of the scenes 
with the introduction of the canoeist in Quetico as, ‘One of the great 
moments in motion pictures’, and already from the response of the limited 
audience which has been privileged to see Quetico, it would seem that 
Quetico Park may have a few more visitors this summer. And what of The 
Seasons ? For the film maker the final result must rest with the audience. 
The Sevsons was shown reccutly at a lumberman’s camp in Newfound- 
land. When it was over, there was complete silence — then a voice from 
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the back of the hall boomed: ‘Ba gum, that sure did my soul good!’ 

The National Film Board has opened up great opportunities for 
creative film-makers in Canada; and its value is now beyond question. It is 
to be hoped, however, that Christopher Chapman, and other independent 
artists, will be given freedom and opportunity to continue their work, 
for, if Canada is to have a flourishing film industry of her own, she must 
encourage those who have shown enterprise and talent—they are the 
pioneers of our culture. 


This article on film is of a calibre that Food For Thought would like 
to feature more often if such reviewing could be found among our volun- 
tary contributors. Our gratitude for this article is tempered by our regret 
that its author insists upon anonymity. 





THE 
BATHURST 
MOVEMENT 


Rev. Henri Cormier, c.j.m. 


The Bathurst Movement is a movement for adult education centred 
around Université Sacré-Coeur, Bathurst, N.B. Its field of action covers 
Northern New Brunswick, i.e. the Counties of Gloucester, Restigouche 
and part of Northumberland. Its influence overflows these boundaries. 

In this region adult education dates from 1935. The Antigonish 
Movement through its field workers preached the co-operative movement, 
and helped found the Credit Unions. The Credit Unions, the agronomists, 
the field workers from Antigonish have carried on adult education very 
actively throughout the years. The Université Sacré-Coeur co-operated 
all along until it became apparent that the University should act as a 
centre, guide, co-ordinator and animator of the adult education program 
in the region. Thus in 1953 the Extension Department of the Université 
Sacré-Coeur was founded. 


ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES 
Since 1953 there has existed a powerful and active organization to cover 
the field of adult education. It comprises an Extension Department of 
university teachers which works with several services: (1) the Associa- 
tion for Adult Education ; (2) the Department of Social Research ; (3) 
the Leadership Seminars; (4) the Radio Programs; (5) the Regional 
Meetings; (6) the Information Section; (7) the Cultural Activities. 
(1) The Association for Adult Education grew out of the fragmen- 
tary work and the local organizations in the parishes. It is composed of 
(a) a Board of three directors ; (b) an Executive Committee of twenty- 
four, clergy, teachers, agronomists, co-operators, credit unions, Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, chosen to represent all interests throughout the region. 
This committee meets at least once a month at the University. Its pur- 
pose is to study and decide all questions relating to the organization and 
programs of the Study Clubs. It publishes each year a Manual for the 
Study Clubs: the author of the 1956 and 1957 editions is Rev. Gerard 
Gautreau, a parish priest who serves as information officer. (c) The 
Local Committee : each parish has a local committee entrusted with the 
immediate care of local Study Clubs. This committee will follow the 
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activities of as many as twelve to fifteen Study Clubs. 

(2) The Department of Social Research is busy preparing reports 
on the economic and social situation of the region : two written reports 
have already been widely circulated through the Province of New Bruns- 
wick. It is collaborating with the Atlantic Provinces Economic Council 
in a more comprehensive report on the Atlantic Provinces, made possible 
by funds from the Ford Foundation. In the summer of 1957, eighteen 
interviews were recorded for the Radio Station of the University (Radio- 
Acadie, Cc HNC) and are being transmitted every Saturday evening. 

(3) The Leadership Seminars: every year, two leadership seminars 
of three days are offered to members of local committees, and are fol- 
lowed by about one hundred persons. 

(4) Radio Programs : every Saturday Radio-Acadie prepares a con- 
ference or a forum on social and economic questions concerning the 
region. 

(5) Regional Meetings : two or three general meetings are held each 
year at the University Auditorium for those interested in social questions ; 
the last one was held in December 1957. Dr William MacKenzie ex- 
plained the Report of the Royal Commission on the financing of Schools 
in New Brunswick, of which Commission Dr MacKenzie was chairman. 

(6) Information carried through radio and newspapers. 

(7) Cultural Activities : every Monday and Wednesday, Radio- 
Acadie gives a program of good music. The University is the centre of 
a unit of Jeunesse Musicale Canadienne, is noted for its choir and band, 
and also fosters good dramatic representations. 

Some explanation should be given aboui the Study Clubs directed 
by the Association for Adult Education ; it is their success and originality 
that has prompted the term ‘Bathurst Movement’. The success of the 
Study Clubs is notable; from a modesi beginning, we now reach in 
1957-58 nearly 3,000 persons: fishermen, farmers, “housewives, lumber- 
men, high-sc ‘hool students, etc. who meet once a week (about twenty 
times during the year) to study their problems in the light of programs 
prepared by the Executive Committee. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 

BATHURST MOVEMENT 

The Bathurst Movement owes a great deal to the methods of the Antigo- 
nish Movement. It grew through the needs of the region and the social 
spirit of the clergy, the agronomists, the educators, the fisheries officers, 
etc. At the beginning there was no idea of creating anything original ; 
our only thought was to help the population better its lot through Study 
Clubs, and for that purpose to prepare one or two leaders in each parish. 
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Through trial and experience, some characteristics have evolved which 
I shall now try to explain. If these characteristics constitute a technique 
or a method, we hold to them only as much as they serve to help our 
people ; we would abandon any or all techniques that would not con- 
tribute to this purpose. Here then are some characteristics of the Bathurst 
Movement. 

(1) It reaches the mass of the people. We are sure that we are in 
communication wtih our population ; about 3,000 persons are faithful 
to the weekly meeting of their Study Clubs ; we have on file their names, 
the names of the leader of each Study Club, the report of each weekly 
meeting, the subject studied. We are concerned not with a few, but with 
the mass of the population. 

(2) It is a truly democratic movement. It is not a ‘professor’ or an 
‘outsider’ who presides or ‘teaches’ at the Study Clubs : the people teach 
themselves. There is a ‘leader’ of each Study C lub taken from the group : 
he is there only to set the date and hour of the meeting, to indicate who 
will read the subject under study, to appoint the secretary responsible 
for the report of the meeting. The period of study (usually two hours, one 
evening a week) is entirely in the hands of the members (not more than 
fifteen at each Study Club): every one is encouraged to express his 
opinion, to ask and answer questions ; the meetings are conducted with- 
out any formality, and take place in houses, in familiar surroundings. 
At the end of each Study Club, the secretary makes a report to the parish 
secretary who in turn reports to the general secretary. 

(3) It prepares leaders in many communities. In our parishes we 
have discovered many natural leaders who have revealed themselves in 
the Study Clubs and the Monthly Meetings. This precious manpower is 
now ready for every worthwhile project, in a co-operative and energetic 
mood. Many pastors and social workers have expressed their satisfaction 
at the spirit of their people, which they attribute to the Study Clubs. 

(4) It insists on the monthly meeting as an essential part of the 
technique. The monthly meeting is a meeting of all study clubs of a 
parish ; some 100 or 200 members (eight to fifteen Study Clubs) meet 
in the parish hall or the school auditorium. At least one member of the 
Executive Committee will be present. The purpose of this monthly meet- 
ing, presided over by the parish president, is to see what has been done 
by each Study Club (which must report to the meeting); to discuss 
questions which have not been solved ; to encourage perseverance and 
to keep up the enthusiasm. One will see lumbermen, fishermen, farmers, 
housewives, who three years ago would not have dared raise the‘r voice 
in public, make reports and ask pertinent questions. 

(5) It depends on the social spirit of many leaders, not on one or 
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two persons. The soul of the movement is the Executive Committee 
composed of men and women from all walks of community life. The 
movement is ‘centred around the University, but not ‘dependent’ upon 
it : that is, the University is one force added to all the community forces. 
The work of thought and action is done by all in enthusiastic co-operation 
with the University as a pivot, as a point of rally. It is one of the great 
merits of the Bathurst Movement that it has grouped in a purposeful 
Committee very active in adult education the outstanding leaders of 
Northern New Brunswick ; the Executive Committee under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Abel Violette is composed of delegates from the Association 
Acadienne d’Education, the Teachers’ Associatior., the Women’s Institute, 
the Home and School Association, the Credit Unions, the Co-operatives, 
the Farmers Association, the Department of Education, the Extension 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of Fisheries, the Social 
Service and the Health Board. We feel that any of us could disappear 
without harming the Movement. 

(6) It works on a voluntary basis. No funds, as yet, have been ob- 
tained for the Bathurst Movement. Travel expenses, time and effort are 
given by each member of the Executive Committee in a spirit of self- 
sacrifice for the benefit of the people. Some members travel as many as 
10,000 miles a year on the projects, at their own expense. 

(7) The aim of the Bathurst Movement is directly better citizenship 
and indirectly economic improvement. One could question the wisdom 
of this policy and contend that it would be easier to interest people in a 
particular financial project and thus indirectly to bring them together 
and to make them better citizens. In our region, it was found by ex- 
perience that the agronomists and the fisheries officers could not gather 
people at their meetings to improve farming and fishing; our people 
were discouraged, indifferent ; their answer to invitations was “What's 
the use?” There is nearly no way of helping people who will not come to 
meetings and who will not listen. The spirit needed to be revived ; the 
Bathurst Movement has helped to create enthusiasm, co-operation, 
hope, courage where there was apathy, indifference, individualism, dis- 
couragement. We now find the people more inclined to consult competent 
authorities on the methods of improving farming and fishing. Thus the 
Bathurst Movement teaches citizenship, civic virtues, co-operation, 
charity. In our case, we find that the long road through improved 
citizenship brings us in a surer and faster way to economic improvement. 


NEEDS OF THE BATHURST MOVEMENT 

The Bathurst Movement has given new hope to our population. It has 

not succeeded in convincing our youth that there is a future for them 
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in New Brunswick ; the reasons for this situation are many, on the na- 
tional, provincial and local level ; but that is another question. 

As regards the Bathurst Movement, it still lacks sufficient permanent 
personnel and means of action. We feel uiat the Movement has proven 
itself and has done a great deal to help the ¢ >pulation of New Brunswick, 
and that it would be justified in asking for funds to perfect the work and 
to attain practical and economic betterment. Our population is ready for 
action, but we are not in a position to offer full-time personnel without 
financial help. 

We could make and have made our people better citizens — but we 
cannot give them economic improvement without : 

(1) a locale to serve as centre of the Movement ; 

(2) a permanent secretary ; 

(3) an economist to guide the population ; 

(4) an information officer to supervise the Movement. 

These essential needs require money. Should this help be forth- 
coming, the Bathurst Movement will attain its ultimate goal which is 
to give the population of New Brunswick, not only better citizenship, 
but also economic freedom. 


Very Reverend H. Cormier, c.j.m., is President, Sacred Heart University, 
Bathurst, N.B. He adds that more detailed information about the Bathurst 
program may be obtained from Rev. Abel Violette, Bas Caraquet, Glou- 
cester County, N.B.; from Rev. Gerard Gautreau, St Irenée, Gloucester 
County, N.B., or from Rev. Leopold Lanteigne, c.j.m., Université Sacré- 
Coeur, Bathurst-Ouest, N.B. From Jawuary to March, atrangements can 
be made for visitors to study the Movement in action. 

The current study manual may also be obtained from the University 
(‘L’Organisation Professionelle de la Classe Rurale; Programme d'études 
sociales de l' Association d’Education Populaire du diocése de Bathurst, 
N.B. G. A. Gautreau. Bathurst, N.B.: Université Sacré-Coeur, 1957. 
pp. 83). This is a popular edition, written in simple language, for fisher- 
men, farmers, housewives, etc. 





MAKING 
PEOPLE LIKE 
EACH OTHER 


Sid Blum 


A NEW LOOK AT INTER-GROUP RELATIONS 

Since the end of World War II, Canadians have been exposed to a 
variety of adult education programs in the field of inter-group relations. 
The programs, sponsored by both voluntary and government agencies, 
can be identified by the use of key words like brotherhood week, human 
relations, anti-discrimination, civil and human rights, citizenship, fair 
employment practices and the like. 

Usually the good purpose of e:!ucation in this field is taken for 
granted. One can, however, raise legi::mate questions as to the objec- 
tives of particular programs and their effectiveness (or their non-effec- 
tiveness). That is the purpose of this article. 

What are the objectives of inter-group relations education programs? 
The general objectives viewed negatively are to decrease prejudice, 
bigotry or intolerance and to eliminate discrimination ; viewed positively 
they are to promote understanding of people in other groups and to 
promote fair treatment for all in the economic and social sectors of our 
society. 


U.S. IMPORT 

At first, most programs were influenced by the methods, literature and 
theories of U.S. agencies in this field. However there were some dif- 
ferences. Canada did not have a large minority, deprived of its rights 
by tradition and law. The condition of the Negro minority in the United 
States was a vivid example of the contradictions between practice and 
principle in a democratic society. Canadians had, on the other hand, 
the tradition of British politeness which made less obvious the big 
gap between the actual treatment of minority groups and democratic 
principles. 

These differences made for greater difficulties in arousing public 
interest in problems of the rights of minority groups. While vacation 
resorts in Ontario and Quebec featured signs saying “No Jews or Negroes 
Allowed’ or ‘Gentiles Only’; and employment ads restricted applicants 
to a special religion, people said, “This is Canada, not the United States, 
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we don’t have discrimination here.’ 

The differences also made for selective adoption of certain methods 
used in U.S. programs. One of the U.S. imports was ‘the ceremony’. 
The occasion to remember, or be reminded of one’s sins in regard io the 
treatment of his fellow man, becomes a ceremony. A banquet, a luncheon, 
or an evening meeting organized on an inter-racial, inter-ethnic, inter- 
religious basis is the key feature of the ceremony. Witness the many 
brotherhood week ceremonials held recently. 

What are the assumptions underlying the widespread use of the 
inter-group ceremonial ? One assumption is that the ceremonial provides 
an opportunity for the people of different groups to associate and to 
develop friendships which will bridge the group differences. I doubt if 
the results would support this idea. The ceremonial is held under special 
conditions. For this limited period normal working and living relation- 
ships are suspended. After the ceremonial, the mask is put aside and the 
minority group participant finds fellowship, to say nothing of friendship, 
still barred to him. 

A more basic question to be asked is — can the relationships between 
the participants at the ceremonial itself be on an equal basis? Isn’t there 
a large element of evident condescension toward the less privileged 
groups? Is there too much of an atmosphere of tolerance at these 
gatherings ? 

This temporary atmosphere of fellowship and tolerance has a 
diastic effect on another assumption—the idea that the ceremonial 
provides an opportunity for an exchange of ideas and information on 
inter-group problems. I believe it works just the opposite way. The 
special effort made to be polite, to be nice, blunts frankness in discussion 
or speech. A statement of the indignities, shame and bitterness that 
result from discriminatory treatment is avoided. Play-acting, a feature 
at all ceremonials, is increased. The honest exchange of ideas and in- 
formation, which should have been the highlight of the occasion, is 
smothered by verbiage. 


HOW IT REALLY WORKS 

During my trip through the Maritimes last summer, to survey inter- 
group relations, I interviewed several Negro ministers. Most of them 
were members of the ministerial associations in their districts. Some 
were even officers of their respective organizations. I was not too sur- 
prised to find that the specific problems of their congregations, arising 
out of racial discrimination in employment, public accommodations and 
housing, were never discussed with their fellow non-coloured ministers 
iu the association. I was told by the non-coloured ministers I interviewed 
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that there was no discrimination in their communities. Otherwise, they 
said, their fellow association members would certainly have mentioned it. 

The Negro ministers seemed to feel that any discussion of dis- 
crimination was taboo. If they raised unpleasant topicz:, though the 
topics were undoubtedly associated with the principles of brotherhood 
and morality, they would no longer be welcome in the association. Yet 
the fact of the Negro minister's membership in the association was con- 
tinually brought forward by minority and majority alike as an example 
of the community's fair treatment of its Negro population. Here was a 
permanent ceremonial. The play-acting aspects of the situation hindered 
a frank exchange of ideas and information. (There is no intention to 
single out the clergy on this question. Ignorance or avoidance of the 
unpleasant facts of discrimnation were present at all levels of the white 
community. ) 

The information supposedly available at inter-group gatherings is 
subject to question. Normally the members of the dominant group are 
not faced personally with practical problems of prejudice and dis- 
criminatio. Their experience is limited. They can only discuss prob- 
lems on a theoretical level, if at all. They may have a mine of information, 
however, on the state of affairs south of the border or in South Africa. 
The members of minority groups, as explained above, are very reluctant 
to raise embarrassing issues at such a pleasant gathering. There is, there- 
fore, practically no opportunity for speakers at the ceremonial to deal 
with present realities, to point out unpleasant contradictions, to avouse 
guilt feelings, and to make practical suggestions to the participants for 
correcting the situation. 

The ceremonial may not be merely a banquet or a luncheon. Con- 
ferences and human relations seminars frequently exhibit all the elements 
of the more short-lived ceremony. These aspects of inter-group relations 
education can be corrected in a number of ways. The first way, and 
perhaps the most difficult, is a working knowledge of conditions in the 
community itself. The second method is a knowledge of down-to-earth 
ways in which principles can be put into practice. The third method 
is a willingness to publicize the first two. 


GOODWILL IS NOT ENOUGH 

Many people are content with the assertion of the principle (of brother- 
hood, equality, etc.) or assume that the principle is automatically fol- 
lowed by the practice. Human Rights Committees of the labour move- 
ment, when filing complaints of discrimination, continually find the 
complained-of employers asserting that they believe in brotherhood and 
have fair employment policies. One of the most important cases under- 
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taken under the Canada Fair Employment Practices Act was against the 
management of a large Canadian railroad which asserted that its em- 
ployment policy was fair, but that Negro sleeping car porters were not 
suited for the position of sleeping car conductors. The railway manage- 
ment maintained that it wasn’t discriminating and it wasn’t a question 
of colour, although they had never had Negroes in that position before. 
It took eight months of conciliation and persuasion before the qualified 
porters were finally promoted. 

Oddly enough, the independent union (not afiliated with the 
Canadian Labour Congress) in this field tried to use the same argu- 
ments as management to prevent the Negro conductors from becoming 
members of the union. The procedures applied to the union under the 
law were the same as those applied to the railroad. After a period of 
negotiations the union removed its objections to the newly appointed 
conductors. These were the first Negroes ever admitted to membership 
in this independent union of seventeen thousand members. Without the 
force of the federal anti-discrimination law to back up che complainants, 
I suspect that no amount of brotherhood campaigns or ceremonials would 
have made either the railroad management or the independent union 
change their policies. 

I undertook another case in the Maritimes where a cafeteria worker 
in a hospital complained that she had been denied a job as a switch- 
board operator because she was coloured. The personnel manager of the 
hospital was known for his fairness. He said that he staked his professional 
reputation on his fair treatment of the hospital’s employees. He believed 
in fighting discrimination and prejudice and was shocked that one of the 
girls had complained. He maintained that the girl was not qualified to 
be a switchboard operator. I argued that if she hadn’t been coloured, he 
would have given her an “pportunity to train for the job a long time ago. 
If she didn’t learn the job in the training period — that would have been 
another matter. There had never been any coloured switchboard opera- 
tors in the hospital (or even in the city) previously. The manager agreed 
to allow her to train after her regular working hours. A few months 
later she was appointed as a relief switchboard operator for the hospital. 

I have cited the above cases as examples where the principle was 
confused with, and in fact used as an excuse, for failure to practice a 
fair policy. 

Prejudice and discrimination are also frequently confused with each 
other. Prejudice is the feeling, discrimination is the act. Acts of dis- 
crimination, which after all concern the denial of the necessities of life 
(employment, housing, etc.) to the minority group member, are more 
important to combat than prejudices. The two are related, of course. 
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But the elimination of discriminatory practices is more evident, both to 
society and to the minority group (e.g. Negro sleeping car conductor, 
coloured switchboard operator) than the elimination of prejudice. Feel- 
ings are easier to disguise (and to disregard) than actions. The lip 
service given to the evils of prejudice is not half as convincing as a job 
obtained by a qualificd member of a minority group in an area where 
entry was previously denied. 


WHAT THE LAW SAYS 

We now have legislation in Canada which places the question of fair 
treatment of minority groups members (at least as far as employmer.t 
and public accommodations) out of the realm of principle or discussion. 
It is the right of every Canadian worker in the six provinces covered by 
these fair employment practices acts, and in industries under federal 
jurisdiction, not to be discriminated against in employment because of 
race, colour, creed or nationality. Sixty percent of the Canadian people 
are covered by this legislation. 

If inter-group relations education experts would get this message 
across in: their activities they would be doing more for brotherhood and 
democracy than could be accomplished by a whole bevy of distinguished 
speakers at ceremonial banquets. Unfortunately, when I attend affairs 
in this fiel’ outside the “abour movement, I get the impression that both 
experts and speakers have never heard of Canadian anti-discrimination 
laws and their operation. (e.g. see A Project in Human Relations in the 
January issue with no mention of anti-discrimination laws. )* 

A knowledge of how the legislation works is also important, as well 
as the responsibility of minority group members and leaders to bring 
legitimate complaints into public view and to the attention of the authori- 
ties. These items form part of a chain. Concentration on the practice 
rather than the principle, the act rather than the feeling, the right under 
law rather than the theory of human rights, and the emphasis on social 
action rather than armchair understanding are all parts of the same 
educative process. 

The human rights education program of the Canadian labour move- 
ment for the past ten years has been stressing the social action method 
of improving inter-group relations. The following worksheet, used in 
labour classes and institutes across the country, is an example of the 
problems placed before trade union students : 

‘Human Rights in the Community’ Worksheet 
Ca~ you do anything about it, if: 


1A project in human relations. Frazer Earle. Food for Thought. 18: 191-196, 


January, 1958. 
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taken under the Canada Fair | plo ment Practices Act was iva t the 


inagement of a large Canadia tilroad which asserted that its em 
ploy ment poli was I but that Negro sleeping ir porters were not 
iited | the position of sl uw conductors. The railway manage 
nt waintained that it wa t discriminating ind it wasnt a question 

# colour ilth migh th had ever had Negroes in that position before 
It took « ght months of cor liation and nersuasion before the qualified 


vorters were finallh promot 

Oddl enough, the independent union not affiliated with the 
Canadian Labour Congress in this fie'd tried to use the same argu 
ments as management to prevent the Negro conductors from becoming 
members of the union. The procedures applied to the union under the 
law were the same as those applied to the railroad. After a period of 
negotiations the union removed its objections to the newly appointed 
conductors. These were the first Negroes ever admitted to membership 
in this independent union of seventeen thousand members. Without the 
force of the federal anti-discrimination law to back up the complainants, 
I suspect that no amount of brotherhood campaigns or ceremonials would 
have made either the railroad management or the independent union 
change their policies. 

I undertook another case in the Maritimes where a cafeteria worker 
in a hospital complained that she had been denied a job as a switch- 
board operator because she was coloured. The personnel manager of the 
hospital was known for his fairness. He said that he staked his professional 
reputation on his fair treatment of the hospital's employees. He believed 
in fighting discrimination and prejudice and was shocked that one of the 
girls had complained. He maintained that the girl was not qualified to 
be a switchboard operator. I argued thai if she hadn’t been coloured, he 
would have given her an opportunity to train for the job a long time ago. 
If she didn’t learn the job in the training period — that would have been 
another matter. There had never been any coloured switchboard opera- 
tors in the hospital (or even in the city) previously. The manager agreed 
to allow her to train after her regular working hours. A few months 
later she was appointed as a relief switchboard operator for the hospital. 

I have cited the above cases as examples where the principle was 
confused witn, and in fact used as an excuse, for failure to practice a 
fair policy. 

Prejudice and discrimir tion are also frequently confused with each 
other. Prejudice is the feeling, discrimination is the act. Acts of dis- 
crimination, which after all concern the denial of the necessities of life 
(employment, housing, etc.) to the minority group member, are more 
important to combat than prejudices. The two are related, of course. 
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We now have legislation in Canada which places the question of fair 
treatment of minority groups mi mbers (at least as far as employment 
and public accommodations) out of the realm of principle or discussion 
It is the right of every Canadian worker in the six provinces covered by 
these fair employment practices acts, and in industries under federal 
jurisdiction, not to be discriminated against in employment because of 
race, colour, creed or nationality. Sixty percent of the Canadian people 
are covered by this legislation. 

If inter-group relations education experts would get this message 
across in their activities they would be doing more for brotherhood and 
democracy than could be accomplished by a whole bevy of distinguished 
speakers at ceremonial banquets. Unfortunately, when I atteud affairs 
in this field outside the labour movement, I get the impression that both 
experts and speakers have never heard of Canadian anti-discrimination 
laws and their operation. (e.g. see A Project in Human Relations in the 
January issue with no mention of anti-discrimination laws. )! 

A knowledge of how the legislation works is also important, as well 
as the responsibility of minority group members and leaders to bring 
legitimate complaints into public view and to the attention of the authori- 
ties. These items form part of a chain. Concentration on the practice 
rather than the principle, the act rather than the feeling, the right under 
law rather than the theory of human rights, and the emphasis on social 
action sather than armchair understanding are all parts of the same 
educative process. 

The human rights education program of the Canadian labour move- 
ment for the past ten years has been stressing the social action method 
of improving inter-group relations. The following worksheet, used in 
labour classes and institutes across the country, is an example of the 
problems placed before trade union students : 

‘Human Rights in the Community’ Worksheet 
Can you do anything about it, if: 


1A project in human relations. Frazer Earle. Food for Thought. 18: 191-196, 
Junuary, 1958. 
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a) a few big real estate owners in your town decide that they won't sell 
homes to ‘minority group’ applicants. 

b) somebody gives you. an employment application form asking about your 
race, religion, or nationality. 

c) a restaurant operator in your neighbourhood refuses to serve ycur 
coloured acquaintance because he says he’ll lose business. 

d) an apartment house owner on your block asks a Japanese-Canadian 
tenant to leave because he says the other tenants complained about living 
in the same house with Orientals. 

e) the ratepayers association in the area where your summer cottage is 
located decides to get an agreement from everyone not to sell or rent to 
‘undesirable people’. 

f) a friend of yours who works in a bank tells you that his company recently 
turned down a Jewish accountant because they said he wouldn’t be 
nappy in their office. 

ie above problems are based on actual cases brought to the 
attention of regional human rights committees of the labour movement. 

The committees took action on all of these problems. Existing anti-dis- 

crimination laws were used whenever possible, supplemented by com- 

munity pressure and publicity when necessary. In the Dresden, Ontario, 
discrimination cases, which received national notoriety a few years ago, 
all of the above methods were used by organized labour to assist the 

Dresden Negro community to establish its right to service in places open 

to the public. In cases of discrimination in the rental or sale of housing, 

where victims are not protected by law, education campaigns to obtain 
such legislation are initiated. I fe el that students exposed to the above 
methods have the opportunity to develop a proper idea of their responsi- 
bilities in a democratic society, and how they best can fulfill those 
responsibilities. 

The field of inter-group relations education is «ae in which the do- 
gooder and the well-wisher have had ample opportunity to display their 
talents. It is a field where, in many areas, ceremonial had displaced 


awareness of reality — and words have smothered action. If the above 


lines do nothing more than promote a re-examination of traditional ways 
of ‘making people like each other’, they will have served their purpose. 


Mr Blum is National Director, Jewish Labour Committee of Canada ; 
and is in charge of the human rights education programs in the Canadian 
labour movement. 





LEARNING 
IN 
PACKAGES 


Peter G. Martin 


“pO IT YOURSELF 

In a day when more and more adults are searching for liberal education 
suited to their experience and capabilities and when the teaching pro- 
fession is harder and harder pressed to meet the demands imposed on 
it by the flood of young people in our schools and colleges, an adult 
education concept and methodology which dispenses with the need for 
the teacher is a welcome addition to the adult educator’s resources. 

Such an idea, with its attendant technique, is found in the ‘packaged 
program’. For the past eighteen months, the Commission for Con- 
tinuous Learning of the caAgE has been experimenting with a wide 
variety of packaged programs and this experience has led, thus far, to 
some intriguing hints of the strengths and weaknesses of this peculiar 
educational tool. 

Basically, the packaged program consists of a body of knowledge 
contained, for a given program, in one or more books, films, recordings 
and other audio-visual sources. This package is usually carefully struc- 
tured and contents are arranged in a specified order and manner of 
presentation. 

Normally, the packaged program is best suited for use by a small 
group of between ten and tweni. five adults. Since, as we have noted 


earlier, there is no formal teaching involved in the use of the program, 
the group is held together by the group leader who presents audio-visual 
materials and who guides discussion by the group of the material pre- 
sented. In the absence of a teacher, the bulk of each session based on 
the package is given over to discussion. 


One packaged program which illustrates most aspects of the content 
and structure of the typical specimen of the genre is the familiar Ways 
of Mankind study-discussion program. Ways of Mankind, which is, in 
a sense, an introduction to social anthropology, is quite rigidly structured 
to cover ten distinct topics in ten two-hour sessions. Normaily, these will 
be held once a week, and the packaged materials are geared to this form 
of presentation. The package itself contains a set of ten dramatic record- 
ings, which are heard by the group as a whole, a set of reading selections, 
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which each group member is expected to cover himself between sessions, 
and a leader’s guide, which sets out procedures to be followed and dis- 
cussion issues to be raised at any given session. 

Prior to any given session, members of the group will have read 
the relevant selections in the readings supplied to them. At the session, 
they will listen as a group’to the appropriate recording. And then, under 


the guidance of the leader, they will discuss points and probiems arising 


from their reading, from the recording and from their own knowledge and 
experience. Aiter about two hours, the session adjourns and new readings 
are assigned in preparation for the following meeting. 

There are, of course, many variations on this basic theme. In some 
peckaged programs, there may be no reading material for members of 
the group, but all information may be presented through a film or a 
recording during the session. In others, no audio-visual material is used 
and discussion is based entirely upon the reading which group members 
have done between sessions. In all cases, though, the program contains 
information which is imparted to the students through print or audio- 
visual means and provision for discussion of the information by the 
participants. 

On the positive side, much can be said for this idea. It 
is possible by this means to give adults a learning opportunity without 
formal teaching and, therefore, without reliance on the availability of an 
expert in a particular academic field. Also, the learning process when it 
goes on is largely active. The absence of the lecturer means that any 
information or opinion not contained in the written and audio-visual 
package must come from the participants themselves. What we know or 
suspect about the learning process would indicate that we all learn more 
efficiently when we are actively engaged than when we are passive. 
Thirdly, the package concept means that the best information on any 
subject can be used anywhere at any time. This is, of course, a great 
advantage in small or remote communities where live experts on a given 
subject area are not indigenous and are prohibitively expensive (to import. 

Finally, there are the more or less intangible values which are as- 
sociated with the group itself. These range from the obvious social 
benefits to be derived by individuals from the experience of meeting and 
exchanging opinions in an informal setting with other congenial adults 
with similar interests, to the less obvious features which, we are told, 
arise from the existence of the group as a kind of gestalt-like entity in 
itself. 

Negative aspects of the packaged program idea also range between 
obvious shortcomings to objections which can only be based upon a 
particular concept of the individual and his worth. The most immediate 
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shortcoming of the packaged program is actualy identical with one of its 
advantages. The abolition of the teacher, which makes this kind of adult 
education happily flexible in time and space, has several severe drawbacks. 
In the first place, the group is limited to its own intellectual resources and 
to those which are more or less rigidly and inflexibly contained in the 
actual package materials; the ‘se are not an effective substitute for the 
teacher who can draw on the whole range of his own experience and 
knowledge, who can use the total wealth of information in his field to 
make judgments and who can, at his best, inspire the student with a 
curiosity and a thirst for knowledge that can happily never be satiated. 

The packaged program also tends to rigidity. At each session, there 
is a certain amount of material to be dealt with. This, to a certain extent, 
prevents members of the learning group from concentrating for as long 
as they might wish on a particular problem or subject. 

Further, the packaged program has a tendency towards superficiality. 
This is partly due to the absence of a teacher and partly to the tendency 
of too many package programs to attempt to cover too much ground. 

Then, too, the learning process in the study-discussion program is 
at the mercy of the group leader. It is his duty to present the packaged 
materials to the group and then to guide the group in its examination 
of these materials throrgh discussion. If the leader is good at his job, a 
satisfactory learning e perience can result. If the leader is not good, then 
the whole business can turn into the worst kind of frustration for group 
members. And too rarely is it realized that effective leadership cannot 
be produced by short courses on “Leading Group Discussion’ but is the 
result of a deep and empathetic understanding of human relationships, a 
strict intellectual and emotional discipline and — this not least — a measure 
of humility. 

Finally, the group process itself can have a negative value. It is 
possible for a group to believe that it has accomplished something by 
kicking a subject around for an hour or so, while in actual fact no indivi- 
dual in the group has learned anything at all. It is also possible for the 
group to take on, at the intellectual level, some of the more unpleasant 
features associated with that larger specimen of the group entity known 


as the mob. Prejudices may be reinforced, mis-information more firmly 


entrenched, and ignorance compounded when a group sees its goals in 
terms of its effective functioning as a group instead of in terms of its 
strengthening of the knowledge and judgment of the individuals in the 
group. 


USE WITH CAUTION AND INTELLIGENCE 
From these pros and cons it becomes obvious that the value of the pack- 
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aged program as an educational tool is one of those propositions which 
make for delightful debate there are convincing arguments on both 
sides. However, it is possible to resolve the dispute by recognizing both 
the merits and shortcomings of the tool and by employing it only for those 
jobs to which it is suited by its nature. 

What, then, should the packaged program accomplish and what 
should it not accomplish? 

Because its academic content is limited mostly to the information 
contained in the package itself, the tool should be used not to impart a 
complete body of knowledge to its users, but to stimulate in them an 
interest in a body of knowledge and a desire, in Ulvsses’ words, “To 
follow knowledge like a sinking star / Beyond the utmost bound of human 
thought’. 

Because the packaged program is associated with group learning, the 
strengths and limitations inherent in the group as an entity should be 
recognized by both leader and group alike. The actual dynamics of the 
group process should not be confused with learning as such. A group can 
function effectively even when no member is learning anything other 
than the skills required to be an effective group member. Ideally, in our 
present context, the optimum state is one in which the group functions 
effectively but unobtrusively, while the individuals composing it learn. 

Finally, and this is a practical point for program planners, the pack- 
aged program does not operate at its best when it is thrust upon an 
existing group simply to fill a gap in the season’s program. It is most 
effective, in terms of its aim of encouraging the acquisition of new knowl- 
edge and new attitudes, when it is treated as a distinct and separate 


program activity and when its participants are involved not because of 


their commitment to an organization or to a pre-existing group but be- 


cause of their interest in the actual subject-area of the program series. 
This, of couse, is also sound practice for a lot of programming which 
could not be called packaged. 

The packaged program is still relatively new in the United States 
and even newer in Canada. Doubtless, as time passes, more will be 
learned of its potential role in that broad spectrum of activity known 
as adult education. Our present understanding of its value is almost as 
limited as our knowledge of the character of the little girl who had a 
little curl, right in the middle of her forehead — when it’s good, it’s verv, 
very good, and when it’s bad, it’s horrid. In the meantime, the packaged 
program can, if approached intelligently and, on occasion, warily, add an 
exciting and enjoyable new dimension to the experiences of adults who 
are seeking informal, liberal education. (Please see p. 347). 
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LIBRARIES 
‘THINK 
BIG’ 


Charles Deane Kent 


Something new and different was tried at the last annual conference of 
the Ontario Library Association. And the something new and different 
was in both method and content. As far as I know no previous meeting 
sponsored by the oLA had discussed regional libraries as this meeting 
did. County libraries have been discussed before ; but not, I believe, the 
larger regional system ; and no meeching before had used role playing 
and buzz sessions. 

This meeting therefore could rank in its implications for adult 
education in Ontario as one of the most important held by the oa in 
recent vears. It may have witnessed the birth of ideas that will result in 
the not too distant future in complete library coverage for the province. 
What that could mean for the adult education movement in Canada is 
difficult to estimate. One regrettable feature of the meeting was that in 
the hour allotted there was no time for general discussion. Perhaps 
another year (and another hour!) may see a greater general participation 


on the floor of the meeting. People did, however, take an active part in 


the buzz sessions. Just as things warmed up our time was over ! 


rHE PROBLEM STAGED 
The morning started off with a role playing situation. 

A committee of five has been appointed by the imaginary County ot 
Hardrock to study a proposal of regional library service within the 
County. Two people have been appointed from the Library Board of the 
Citv of Lodestone (population 25,000) and two from the Library Board 
of the Township of Feldspar. The County Warden has been named 
chairman of the study committee. 

Before the meeting one or two of the participants asked for a re- 
hearsal assuring me that they would be tongue-tied and that they would 
have nothing to say. Believe me if rehearsal had meant more talk we 
could not have stemmed the conversational tide! It was tremendous as 
it was. Erik was very definite in his opposition (playing a role as a 
hard-to-convince board member) and he stimulated the others accord- 
ingly, which was just what the role playing situation called for. Par- 
ticipants included: June Wilson, Anne McCormick, Erik Spicer, Gladys 
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Abbott and Deane Kent; all practicing librarians from either city or 


county systems. 


After the role playing sequence the meeting — nearly 200 people 


broke up into a dozen or so buzz sessions and here are some of the 
opinions. I'll let the comments speak for themselves just as they were 
handed in to me on slips of paps by the various recorders. (Some of 
these comments repeat themselves in one way or another from group to 
group, but such repetition is important in understanding the feeling-tone 
exemplified at the meeting). Slight changes have been made _ for 
continuity. 


‘Regional library service was defined as a library covering a section 
of the country. Smaller sections will benefit the most but large libraries 
should co-operate to prevent duplication of services. These should be 
reimbursed provincially for their efforts. Public interest should be solicited 
and leaders of the communities encouraged to go ahead and organize 
regional library service. 


‘All agreed as to value of regional libraries. It was felt that most 
small authorities could join together in such things as staff and in service 
given. It was hoped that ultimately library boards would move together 
for the common good. It was emphasized that staff are important in 
regional schemes. 


*“All books to all men”’— whole resources of the region should be 
available even to isolated areas. These areas cannot afford the most 
expensive reference books ; but with regional libraries, these books are 
available. 


‘Variation in services provided by towns and counties and need for 
Union Catalogue stressed. 


‘Small library boards resent loss of identity — must be introduced 
slowly to regional idea. Existing libraries might have to give up some 
or all of their independence. 


‘A representative in one group was not interested in regional service 
—depends on a city library for materials. Would be willing to pay — 
ordering and cataloguing costs — however, on a shared basis. 


‘Another representative’s area in time will be integrated by larger 
service unit of city — not in position to be a regional library, therefore. 
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‘Another representative —no!— township not able to support, or 
refuses to co-operate. Wealth is concentrated in this county and the small 
surrounding district is sparsely settled. Small towns in area have no 
initiative. Tried to spur them on — no results — need more provincial help. 


‘A provincial library is the answer. Stress the foundation of the 
Provincial Library for reference. 


‘One group thought that the best method to work towards a regional 
scheme was through a provincial library and by making the best possible 
use of existing resources. 

‘A great deal of courtesy borrowing between small libraries and 
larger libraries. 


‘Can't be any one plan for the province. Any plan or plans would 
have to be very good to go down.’ 


rHE PROBLEM DEFINED 

One group discussed several co-operative schemes that had already de- 
veloped in Ontario but when they came to discuss Regional Library 
Service they were in some doubt as to whether regional library service 
meant a group of county libraries or smaller groups on an even smaller 
scale than a whole county. (They all felt that they had enjoyed this dis- 
cussion, however, and that their information and knowledge had been 
expanded. ) 


Libraries in each county should be co-ordinated through : 
Union catalogue and cataloguing services. 


Interloan. 


# 
9 
3. Centralized ordering and processing of books. 
4. 


Equipment standardized. 


One group assumed that communities could not be completely aware 
either of their needs or the values accruing from library service. 


Another group assumed that their library representatives would 
recognize the regional point of view — especially when it was coloured by 
the financial grant implication. The belief was that libraries concerned 
could meet informally to discuss the best scheme of service. On deciding 
what the scheme should be each should present it to his board, suggesting 
a conference meeting of all boards. 
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Main need — revision of Library Act. 


Review of finances for library service as a whole required. Identity 
of smaller library must not be lost; book selection done locally ; but 


central cataloguing, etc 
What is a regional library ? 
Physical rather than financial problem. 


Would cities in the county be included ? (Cities can help regions.) 


CONCLUSIONS 


After discussion one group had two decided opinions about regional 


library service : 
l. to come centrally through the Provincial Library — through 
general recommendations and special grants. 


2. frem the people in smaller units. 


Ontario started with small units. Encouragement with grants needed 
Provincial librarian must work with whole of Ontario 


What one county is doing in co-operative book and supply buying — 
(County librarian buys books and supplies, catalogues and cards) was 


explained. Conclusion — get started at any price. 
Large city library needed to form heart of regional library service. 
Small libraries reluctant to co-operate at present. 


Few librarians from Association Libraries have any say in running 
their libraries. 


County libraries eventually to become part of a regional library 


svstem. 


Political or geographical region must be decided on 

Steps to set up regional library — representatives from each municipal 
body, each library board and each chief librarian could be called to an 
organizational meeting. Speaker invited to address meeting and explain 
objectives Second meeting for people who are still interested to discuss 
ways and means of forming regional library. Third meeting to begin 
practical formation of the service. 
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Loss of identity to be avoided. 

Availability of books needed. 

Standard buying mst be done by central agency. 

How much territory to include ? 

Cannot combine county libraries— units of 40,000 required ? 
Would large cities belong to regional library ? 

How about interlibrary loan in a regional scheme ? 


It has been suggested that there would be one board for a regional 
system. The representation would be by population so that each area 
would have a voice, and an arrangement by which board members (from 
various communities) could be rotated so that no one would feel his 
area was being neglected. Points to be considered ? 

1. continuity in board membership. 

2.a central librarian and staff stationed in the larger communities 

was felt necessary. 

3. central ordering with each branch sending in requests. 
. working on the theory that there would be at least one bookmobile 
in each region. 


Some confusion as to what a regional library would mean. 


125,000 population minimum suggested by this group — region would 
cover several counties. 


Start from the Provinci il Library enquiry. 


One catalogue on ordering and consequent saving in operating 
expenses. 


Existing library would keep books already in stock. 
Big problem of finances — should be done on per capita basis. 
Regional library would particularly help small libraries which are 
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now open three to four afternoons a week. 
Area school board system could be adapted to library service. 
First thing — to enact legislation to make this possible. 


Existing libraries would definitely oppose losing their individuality 


by entering a highly organized regional system. 


Even with a central service township people use town libraries 
anyway. 


Bookmobile — to establish centres of service and interest. 
Eliminate duplication. 


Small libraries and branches need to be convinced and eight out of 


ten are small libraries and branches. 
Things are in a state of change. 


WAS IT WORTHWHILE 

From the foregoing remarks of people attending the session on regional 
library service several things seem to emerge. The most important thing 
seems to be that some form of regional library service is wanted by 
Ontario librarians. Some feel that such service should stem from the 


Public Libraries Act — amended as necessary — others from the proposed 


Provincial library. Some suggested « complete revision of library financial 
grants. It would not be an easy task to establish such a system because 
every library board and library, however small, wants to retain its 
autonomy. This was a problem not to be taken lightly but it was not an 
unsurmountable problem. (Smaller libraries stood to benefit most, how- 
ever, because larger city libraries would be giving.) The general feeling 
was that some arrangement could be worked out satisfactorily. A lot of 
education and public relations was needed. The small unit of service is 
not economical for today’s needs, but the ‘grass roots’ approach must be 
maintained. In several fields — cataloguing, ordering, professional advice, 
etc. — perhaps the larger unit could play an important part, but in local 
matters — public relations, book selection — perhaps the small unit could 
retain its identity. Many people seemed to feel that in a stronger union 
between libraries there would be a greater strength of purpose and thus 
of service for, after all, may the matter not be reduced to one of service ? 
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‘hich system potentially can give the best service ? Regional systems or 
Whicl t tentiall give the best ? Regional systems or 
a fragmented system? Most people seem to approve a regional system 
a : . . = 
for service at least in theory. 

From the notes given above one can see a wide range of ideas for 
and against regional library service. Even the term itself is not clear in 
people's minds. If the meeting did nothing else, it started people thinking 
about library service in larger units. Another year might see another such 
meeting with more time for floor discussion and possibly resolutions. 


Mr Kent is Assistant Director, London Public Library and Art Museum. 


Mr Martin, who is Secretary, Commission on Continuous Learning, 


cAAE, has had extensive experience for the last two years in preparing 


and promoting ‘packaged programs’, latest being the Shakespeare series 
now being tested. 





REGENT PARK; A Study in Slum Clearance. Albert Rose. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1958. $5.50. 


Public housing, in Canada, has never quite ‘taken hold’. As Dr Rose points 
out, .. . ‘the great socio-economic problems of our time — unemployment, 
the provision of health services, economic security in old age and the 
provision of housing — are met with very different sets of public attitudes. 
Almost everyone sees both the over-all and the personal significance of 
widespread unemployment, the maintenance of personal and public 
health, or the increasing span of life. On the other hand, the majority 
of our citizens are not concerned with the stringent housing shortage 
which has affected many thousands of Canadians or with the housing 
conditions of any family but their own. 

‘The doctrine of individual responsibiltiy for economic and social 
failure, however, dies hard. It has gained renewed vigour in the housing 
field, ably assisted by the various Property Owners’, Homebuilders’ and 
Ratepayers’ Associations and Real Estate Boards. A man is not a man 
in Canada, in their view, unless he submits to a mystical rite known as 
home ownership. When he purchases a home, shoulders a mortgage and 
ties himself so tightly to a specific location that his mobility in the labour 
market is seriously reduced, then he has become a worthy Canadian 
citizen. According to this view the individual who merely rents accom- 
modation for his family and himself is not giving a satisfactory demon- 
stration of the assumption of his responsibilities. He has no real roots 
in his community unless he owus his own home.’ 


The history of Regent Park, in Toronto, a low-rental housing project 
is an encouraging, even an heroic one, read in this context. Something 
can be done, it says, and clearly demonstrates ‘how’. 


‘There is little doubt that the provinces, together with their munici- 
palities, are in the best position to know what is needed for each munici- 
pality. But to know what is best and to act upon such knowledge are 
quite different things. It is precisely the lack of municipal initiative since 
1949 which has made the record of public housing activity under the 
National Housing Act such a modest one. 
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‘In 1949, little mention was made of the role of citizens’ organiza- 
tions in initiating local proposals for federal-provincial housing projects. 
But it was obvious from the experience in the case of the Regent Park 
(North) Housing Project in Toronto during the years 1944-46, that 
strong citizen pressure would be required to create and strengthen local 
initiative. Perhaps the inertia of local government in Canada — related 
to reliance upon the property tax as the major or sole source of revenue — 
was not sufficiently appreciated. a 

‘It is now clearly recognized that the great majority of federal- 
provincial housing projects since 1949 have come about as the result 
of strong pressure from a united group of citizens’ organizations. Where 
such unity and strength have been lacking, the attempt to secure munici- 
pal participation in public housing has been defeated, as it was in 
Winnipeg in 1953, in this case by the electorate at the polls. Citizen 
participation has not yet become a requirement of the Canadian legis- 
lation or regulatory machinery as it has in the United States, but its 
importance is no longer underestimated.’ 


What ~:cater challenge to adult education? 


EDUCATION 

NEW DIRECTIONS FOR THE AMERICAN UNIVER- 
sity. Frederick Mayer. Washington, D.C. : Public Affairs Press, 1957. 
pp. viii, 52. $2.50. 


Aldous Huxley, in his introduction to Dr Mayer's book, outlines the two 
great challenges to university education in our day: a vast increase in 
population (“The population of the United States is now increasing more 
rapidly than that of India and may well reach three hundred millions 
before the end of the present century); and the need to counteract the 
environmental pressures exerted by modern industrialization. 

‘For the great majority of its beneficiaries our modern technology 
provides a daily routine of highly specialized, meaningless work and 
standardized entertainments in which the masses participate only as 
spectators. And these mass entertainments are not likely, in the very 
nature of things, to become much better than they are at present. Tv and 
radio never stop; they are on the air all the time. Consequently they 
make demands upon the available talent which that talent is simply 
unable to meet except on a very low level. 


‘In all these fields — entertainment, work and urban life — quality is 
in inverse ratio to quantity. Which makes things pretty hard for the 
educator who attempts to raise standards of taste, encourage creativity, 
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and instill a feeling for the beautiful. To what extent can the effects of 
the general environment in a period of advancing technology and rapidly 
mounting population be offset by the special environment in whicu boys 
and girls are subjected at school and in universities?” 

While Dr Mayer recognized the dangers, he also sees an alternative : 
‘Ours is indeed a fateful choice: we can choose the status quo and 
develop along mediocre patterns or we can be audacious and create a 
truly creative system of education. We can neglect the teacher and ex- 
perience disillusionment or we can appreciate his formidable contributions 
and show our appreciation in tangible terms. We can think of higher 
education in narrow ways or as an international centre with international 
responsibilities. We can isolate ourselves from the community or we can 
regard the community as the actual test for our theories. 

‘Upon our decisions will depend not only the greatness of higher 
education, but to some extent, the future of Western civilization and 


perhaps the future of 


f mankind.’ 


THE VASSAR INSTITUTE FOR WOMEN IN BUSI- 
NESS, August 5-19, 1956; sponsored by National Secretaries Association 
(International), The Centre of Liberal Education for Adults, and Vassar 
College. Marilyn Vaughan. Chicago: Centre for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, 1957. pp. iii, 46. 


This unusually full and frank account of a ‘pilot project’ is concrete 
evidence of the Centre’s ‘assumption that liberal education is a good 
thing for adults in our Society, and the further assumption that for many 
adults general or liberal education can most profitably come after 
specialized training and experience rather than before or during that 
specialized learning.’ The project was directed towards two ‘unserved’ 
areas; members of professional organizations in business and industry 
and executive women. The National Secretaries Association provided 
the twenty-eight ‘students’ and acted as sponsoring body. 

Both staff and students were carefully chosen. Each staff member 
was “expert, in complete command of his subject, skilful with that teach- 
ing technique which best illustrated both his own field and his own 
particular talent. And each revealed himself as not only a superb instruc- 
or, but also as a humble — and humblingly — eager student, both of the 
participants themselves and of his colleagues on the staff.’ 

The sensitive, imaginative planning of the course can be felt through 
the sympathetic reporting of the observer. It is a ‘must’ for all those 
engaged in or contemplating similar programs. 
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THE CASE FOR CORPORATE GIVING TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION. (Report No. 1). Industrial Foundation on Education. 
Toronto: the Foundation, 1957. pp. 67. $2.00. 


This is the Foundation’s initial report on a ‘comprehensive study of 
“Corporate Giving to Higher Education” — the contributions of industry 
and commerce to universities’, based on research undertaken during the 
past year. 

‘The current study was undertaken to provide information upon 
which industry and commerce could base a program designed to help 
universities meet the demands which a growing modern industrial eco- 
nomy has placed upon them. 

‘To this end, specific data have had to be accumulated in four main 
areas: 

(1) the extent to which industry and commerce are now contribut- 
ing to higher education; (2) the relationship of these contributions to 
corporation profits, both current and projected; (3) the financial require- 
ments of universities determined on the basis of authoritative estimates 
of the expansion they will have to undertake; and (4), the responsibilities 
and capacities of groups other than industry and commerce to give 
financial aid to universities’. 


The treatment is highly statistical — and the style corresponds. 


CANADA’S CRISIS IN HIGHER EDUCATION; Proceed- 
ings of a Confercnce Held by the National Conference of ag 
Universities at Ottawa, November 12-14, 1956, edited by Claude 

Bissell. Tororto: University of Toronto Press, 1957. pp. x, 257. $2. fa 


The current plight of Canadian universities is presented cogently and in 
great detail, under the following headings: Educational Structure; Tech- 
nological and Scientific Education; The Use of Human Resources; Prob- 
lems in Securing Staff; Finances; Summary and Conclusions. Included 
in the appendices is the address by the Right Honourable Louis S. St. 
Laurent, then Prime Minister of Canada, announcing increased federal 
aid for the universities. 


“UNDERSTANDING EDUCATION’. Compiled by Provincial 
Library, Province of Saskatchewan. Regina: Provincial Library, 1958. 


We could all do with some of this — the more the better. A good lead 
into a complicated subject is given in this timely reading list from Sas- 
katchewan. It presents all sorts of books, including fiction, investing 
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education with the interest and fascination it ought to haye — but so often 
doesn’t! Any group or person interested in studying education will find 
endless combinations of topics among the suggestions offered. 


AGING IS EVERYONE’S CONCERN; the Proceedings of 
the First Ontario Conference on Aging held at the University of Toronto, 
May 31-June 3, 1957. Toronto: First Ontario Conference on Aging, 65 
St. George Street, 1957. pp. 200. $2.00. 


Everyone interested in the problems of aging, as well as those who at- 
tended the Conference last summer, will welcome the full proceedings. 
The wide range of coverage under the following headings — General Sub- 
jects ; Housing and Living Arrangements ; Care, Treatment and Rehabili- 
tation in Hospital and Homes ; Community Services ; Cost of Living and 
Retirement Income — adds much to the Canadian material available. 

One subject which does not seem to come in for extensive treatment 
is the relatives of elderly people who are directly responsible for them 
in their homes. Or are we to automatically assume that old age is a 
community and institutional problem ? 


THE ARTS 
NEW CANADIAN LIBRARY. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart 
Limited, 1957. $1.00 per copy. 


Those who heard Malcolm Ross at the 1956 Editor's Conference in 
Kingston know that he is a man of ideas! To his current credit are four 
Canadian paper-books, with more to follow, issued in attractive format 
by McClelland & Stewart. Titles to date are: Over Prairie Trails, by 
Frederick Philip Grove; Such is My Beloved, by Morley Callaghan; 
Literary Lapses, by Stephen Leacock; As For Me and My House, by 
Sinclair Ross. To be published in 1958 are : The Tin Flute, by Gabrie lle 
Roy, and Sam Slick the Clockmaker, by Thomas Chandler Haliburton. 

It will do no harm io stress once more that Canada is a large country 
with a small population which makes it tough for the book publishers. 
This desperate situation may push Canadian publishers sooner than they 
think into paper covers for all novels, not just for reprints. After all, the 
Europeans who have been doing far more reading than North Americans 
ever since the days of Gutenberg, have done it out of paper-backs. If 
enough good, cheap novels (new as well as old) cross the country, settling 
in accessible places, the Canadian publishers might discover that Cana- 
dians are readers too! With an enterprising publisher and an able editor, 
this new series will be an exceedingly important trial balloon in the 
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literary skies. 


E. W. L. 
THE ARTS IN CANADA (Canadian Citizenship Series Pamphlet 
No. 6.) Ottawa: Citizenship Branch, Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration, 1957. pp. 120. 


This attractive booklet may have been intended primarily for the new- 
comer but many ‘old Canadians’ could use it with great profit. It traces 
briefly ‘the development of our artistic tradition... from the late seven- 
teenth century down to the present day. In the later periods, the greatest 
emphasis has been placed on painting, which is the most highly de- 
veloped of our arts, but some attention has also been paid to architecture, 
sculpture, and the allied arts.’ 

It is a considerable achievement to have condensed so long a history 
into 120 pages. The numerous illustrations (many of them coloured) help 
greatly in clarifying the various periods. Since art books are invariably 
expensive — and those on Canadian Art few in number — the Citizenship 
Branch has performed a notable service to Canadians in providing a text 
widely available to everyone. 


gz. W. L. 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION; Twenty- 
first Annual Report, 1956-1957. Ottawa : The Corporation, 1957. pp. 64. 


Coming fast on the heels of the epochal Fowler Report, this handsome 
brochure is a proud resumé of service during the last two decades. Each 
page boasts an illustration of some phase of the Corporation’s work — 
Lester Pearson through the StraL'ord Production of Oedipus Rex to N.H.L. 
hockey! If this is insufficient to impress the reader, there is, at the very 
end, a full page to list Awards for 1956-1957 Programs! 

‘In competition with United States and British Networks, cBc 
won three of a possible seven first awards for television programs and 
four of a possible seven firsts in radio, at the 21st American Exhibition 
of Educational Radio and Television Programs at Ohio University. 
Honorable mentions went to five other cB c programs, four in radio and 
one in television. This record exceeded that of any other network.’ 

The record speaks for itself. 


tC 4 NEWS 


WHAT RURAL PEOPLE WANT ON RADIO AND TY 
Country women are very like their city sisters. Here’s what they expect 
from women’s television programs. 

‘(a) Continue to present fashion shows, food demonstrations and 
recipes following, hobbies and handicrafts — sewing, millinery, photo- 
graphy, art painting, aluminum, copper and leather work, etc. 

(b) Demonstrate international foods. 

(c) Run a series on speaking French. 

(d) Health talks — (Lincoln’s Health Unit). 

(e) Exercises for health, make-up, etc.’ 

It’s largely the work of the Federated Women’s Institutes of Ontario 
and corresponding bodies in other provinces that has made rural women 
the thoughtful, well-informed citizens they are. They have ideas, too, 
about children and mass communication, rather decided views. They 
want crime and violence kept out — ‘show fewer Western shows per day’. 
They also recommend “Treat children in a mature manner on programs; 
parents must supervise and help select programs; keep hours suitable 
for children to allow for study, rest and outdoor recreation.’ 

Rural interests, it is evident from these findings, stretch way 
beyond farm topics. Religious programs are mentioned under both radio 
and television. Good music is welcome — but ‘keep everyone happy by 
varying programs from ballet to opera, to old time music and square 
dancing’. As might be expected ‘weather forecast, storm warnings ap- 
preciated’. 

The complete findings (1957 Radio and Television Program Evalu- 


ation Report) may be obtained from Mrs George Wilson, R.R. 6, St 
Marys, Ontario. 


AROUND TOWN 

Toronto is offering a wealth of exhibits, here, there, and everywhere 

throughout the city. One lively spot is the Toronto Public Library’s 

Exhibition Gallery, 214 College Street (at St George Street). Among this 
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year’s crop have been UNESCO's Family of Man; a display of German 
books; and recently Swiss Contemporary Art. It is encouraging to note 
that the rex, under the direction of Chief-Librarian Harry Campbell, 
is reaching out to the community in new, entertaining, and instructive 
ways. 


RETURN FROM THE EAST 

One more Canadian has returned from an Eastern sojourn. Alex Laidlaw 
writes that he arrived from India on February twenty-first, after a two- 
year absence. He has since taken a new position as National Secretary of 
The Co-operative Union of Canada, in Ottawa. Mr Laidlaw will continue 
his adult education activities from this base, acting as liaison with the 
c A AE for the organization. He adds ‘I was able to see a great deal of the 
country and I also brought back with me a large number of coloured 
slides of the things that I saw.’ Soon adult education will have two un- 
official ambassadors — one from India and the other from the West Indies ! 


LIVELY ARTS PROGRAM AT TATAMAGOUCHE 
Nova Scotia is forging ahead in educating for the arts. The eleventh 
annual School of Community Arts will again be held at Tatamagouche, 
that lovely vacation spot on the north shore, under the auspices of the 
Division of Adult Education, Department of Education. John Cook of 
Halifax and Gentile Tondino of Montreal will be in charge of painting. 
New courses this year — in woodworking and leathercraft, will be 
directed by Macara Cameron and Ellis Roulston. For detailed program 
and registration forms, write to J. P. MacAdam, Secretary, Adult Educa- 
tion Division, Chronicle Building, Halifax, N.S. 


THE INDIAN CANADIAN AT THE JPC 

A distinguished Canadian ‘stole the show’ at the mid-winter meeting of 
the Joint Planning Commission, February 7th, in Toronto. She is Ethel 
Brant Monture, lecturer, author, expert on Indian culture, and the 
great-great-granddaughter of Joseph Brant, famous chieftain of the Six 
Nations. Her witty, informed speech turned the tables even on the 
Indian experts; for her listeners, most of them for the first time, saw how 
their world looks through Indian eyes — a salutary experience! 

Other features of the day were a panel discussion on the Indian 
Canadian and his future. Mrs. W. H. Clark, Chairman of the National 
Commission on the Indian Canadian, presided; and the visiting pundits 
were Mr J. H. Gordon, Superintendent of Welfare, Indian Affairs Branch; 
Dr R. W. Dunning, Department of Anthropology, University of Toronto; 
Dr. G. C. Monture, Vice-President, Stratmat Ltd., Ottawa; and Mr 
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J. H. Lagasse, Social and Economic Research Office, Department of 
Agriculture and Immigration, Manitoba. 

Miss Muriel Jacobson, Executive-Secretary, Joint Planning Commis- 
sion, reported on the problems of investigating cultural and educational 
opportunities in an urban community. 


ANOTHER ‘AGES AND STAGES’ 

How do you handle young teenage children? Not yet grown up but too 
old to be classed as children, young teenagers can swing from being very 
adult, serious and independent to being what might be considered 
childish. 

The Teens, fifth in the very successful Ages and Stages series 
of motion pictures being produced for the Mental Health Division of 
the Department of National Health and Welfare by Crawley Films 
Limited, explores the life of the thirteen to fifteen-year-old from both 
the standpoint of the teenagers themselves and their parents. Previous 
films in the series showed the normal behaviour patterns of children 
from two to twelve. 

Focussing on the life of a family with three teenage children, the 
film shows how the youngsters, in seeking independe we, rebel against 
parental authority, how they want to be accepted as part of the ‘gang’, 
how they want to try something new even if they are wrong. Telephone 


habits, dating, ‘going steady’ (or ignoring the opposite sex), sport, 
gossiping — all are shown as part of the normal teenager’s life. 

A day in the life of young teenagers is a day of ups and downs, a 
day crammed with living and learning. 


The Teens, a 26-minute, 16mm colour picture, is available from 
the National Health Film Library, 142 Sparks Street, Ottawa, or the 
Provincial Departments of Health. The film was written by Judith 
Crawley, produced by Edmund Reid. 


DRAMATIC LANDMARK 

This year’s Open Air Festival by the Earle Grey Shakespearean Founda- 
tion marks the tenth anniversary of the Players. Current publicity em- 
phasizes that these productions in the quadrangle of Trinity College, 
University of Toronto, represent ‘the longest established classical com- 
pany in Canada’ and ‘the first and for years the only Shakespearean 
Festival in this country. Its fine traditions have had a wide ‘spread in- 
fluence on the Canadian theatre. By the end of the current season it will 
have presented fifteen different plays by Shakespeare since its inception, 
and the charm and quality of these colourful productions have delighted 
visitors from all over the world. 
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A specially interesting program has been arranged for the tenth 
anniversary. One of the greatest tragedies of all time, King Lear, will be 
the opening play (June 30 to July 12), followed later by the happiest and 
gavest of the comedies As You Like It ( (July 14 to July 26). 

‘For the final week, what is believed to be a premiere in Canada 
will be the highly amusing and seldom seen Comedy of Errors (July 28 
to August 2). 

In addition, there will be three open-air concerts of Elizabethan 
music; and a Drama School held before and during the Festival. 

For further information write: Earle Grey Shakespearean Founda- 
tion, 85 Crescent Road, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY ARTS 

This is an offspring of the Adult School of Community Arts at Tatama- 
gouche, N.S. It seems there were so many youngsters wanting to gate- 
crash on their elders that a separate camp has been started for them at 
Big Cove, Pictou County, N.S. It is sponsored by the Nova Scotia 
Federation of Home and School Associations in co- operation with the 
Adult Education Division end the Physical Fitness Branch, Department 
of Education, Nova Scotia. The program includes art, music (choral and 
band), drama, discussion and recreation. 

There is room for sixty bovs and girls (forty percent at least must 
be boys). Cost is well within the ability of each. child to earn it himself ; 
registration fee ($5.00), cabin and meals ($21.00). Parents are assured 
of competent supervisio:. 

Registration is restricted to Nova Scotia ; and forms may be secured 
from the Registrar, Junior School of Community Arts, N.S. Federation of 
Home and School Associations, Box 337, Truro, N.S. 

Says one satisfied customer, ‘I can’t think of a thing I didn’t like, 
except having to go home so soon.’ 
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and 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
July 3rd to August 13th 


® PAINTING — Three periods of instruction: July 2 to July 12, July 15 
to July 26, and July 29 to August 9. Instructors: Andre Bieler, 
Gentile Tondino, Gustave Weisman, and Ra!'ph Allen 


© DRAMA — Lecture course by Dr. William Angus of Queen's. 

® CHILDREN’S THEATRE — Instructor, Margaret Shortliffe, 
Kingston. 

® CHILDREN’S ART, and TEACHING ART TO CHILDREN 
Courses by Audrey Taylor, Montreal Museum of Art. 


® BALLET — For children and adults. Instructor, Marjorie Haskins, 
The Academy of Ballet, Toronto. 


For further information write: Department of Extension, 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, Kingston, Ontario. 











OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


announces publication on 24 April of 


THE CONDUCT OF 
MEETINGS 


by G. H. STANFORD 


A concise, simple guidebook that describes and illustrates 
the various steps necessary to correct procedure at business 
meetings of committees, clubs, and other organizational 
groups. $2.50 


Order your copy from your bookseller today. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON ADULT EDUCATION 


DATE: May 20-23, 1958 
PLACE: 


Campus } 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 


(University of Manitoba 


THEME: ‘Adult Education. Science, and the Mass Media. 


SPEAKERS: Abbot Kaplan, Associate Director of Extension. 
University of California: S. G. Raybould, Director of 
Extra-Mural Studies, University of Leeds, England: 
Richard Hoggart, Staff Tutor, Department of Adult 
Education, University of Hull, England and author of 
‘The Uses of Literaey’: J. Roby Kidd, Director, CAAE. 

PROGRAM: Three plenary sessions: one session for special 
interest groups, with option for a second; annual meet- 
ing (in two parts): sight-seeing and entertainment. 

FOR FURTHER DETAILS AND REGISTRATION: Write to 


THE “ANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


113 St. George Street 


Toronto 5, Ontario 











1958 Summer Session 


University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


JULY 7 to AUGUST 16, 1958 


Courses in: Painting, Musie, Photo- 
graphy, Ceramics, Interior Decora- 
tion, Ballet, Short Story, and T.Y. 
and Radio Writing, Geology of 
the Rocky 


Mountains. 


Oral French: July 


Conversational, Grammatical and 


7 to August 16 


Cultural Program 


For information write 
DIRECTOR 
Banff School of Fine Arts 
Panff, Alberta 














RURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


CONFERENCE 


St. Francis Xavier 
University 


ANTIGONISH, NOVA SCOTIA 





Aug. 17, 18 and 19, 1958 





tpply for information 


and brochure to 


Rt. Rev. M. J. MaeKinnon. 


Director of Extension. 

















McMASTER UNIVERSITY, Department of University Extension 


offers the following courses of study: 
AT SUMMER SCHOOL JULY 7th — AUGUST 16th, 1958: 

For the B.A. degree: Biology, Economics, English, Freneh, Geography, 
Geology, German, History, Polities, Psychology, Religious Studies, 
Sociclogy, Spanish. 

For the B.PLE. degree: 
Piysical Education 5e6 (2nd half), Physical Education 5f3. 
Special classes at Grade XIII level: English, Freneh, German, Spanish, 
\igebra, Trigonometry, Geometry. 
EVENING CLASSES (Fall and Winter Sessions) 


Classes for credit towards the B.A, degree, the B.PLE 


degree, 
Graduate Business Studies, 


as well as various Certificate credit 
subjects are offered on the campus. Special classes in various other 
subjects of general interest are also arranged. 

OUTSIDE CENTRES (Fall and Winter Sessions) 
Classes for credit towards the B.A. degree are arranged at various 
centres in the MeMaster zone: Caledonia, Dunnville, Niagara Falls, 
Oakville, st. Catharines, VW elland, ete, 

Study sheets to enable Summer School students to do advance study in 

the various subjects are available now and will be 


‘sent to any pro- 
spective student upon reqquest, 


Write or phone for the Summer School and Extension Calendar to the Director 
of Extension, McMaster University, Hamilton. Telephone: JAckson 9-7102 











won soot sevice CAMP LAQUEMAG, 0» « soe so 


sponsored jointly by 
Université Laval and McGill University 
July 25th to August 3rd, 1958 


in the Laurentians 


“THE NEW SIGNIFICANCE OF ADULT EDUCATION” 


for Individual cnd Community: Urban and Rural: At Work or Leisure, 


with related skill groups and special sessions on Residential Adult 
Ed acation. 


A bilingual summer school for those engaged in Adult Education 


anid 
Community Work. Enrolment limited to 75 


} people. 
For information and registration write the co-directors 
Napoleon Le Blanc H. R. C. Avison 
Centre de Culture Populaire Adult Education Service 
Universite Laval, Quebec Macdonald College, Quebec 











